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ST. PATRICK AND THE SNAKES* 


The miracle of the Apostle of Ireland leading to the expulsion of noxious reptiles from 
the Emerald Isle is, if not one of the best attested, at least one of the most widely known. 
In a brief study published some time ago, the writer pointed out that similar miracles are 
credited to quite a number of other holy men, the scene of their actions being, significantly 
enough, the Channel Islands and some islands on the French Riviera... The list might 
be considerably extended.? 

Obviously, these traditions fall into a much larger category of stories relating how a 
hero, benefactor of his fellow-men, or even a god, freed a region from noxious vermin.* 
Some of these tales are of considerable antiquity. In Greece, Apollon Smintheus was 
said to have delivered his worshipers of an invasion of field-mice. At Athens, Apollon 
Parnopios enjoyed a cult as the enemy of locusts (wapvomes).4 The Oetaeans worshiped 
Heracles Kornopion (from xépvof ‘locust’) for the same reason’ The Erythraeans 
established a cult of Heracles Ipoktonos (‘the worm-killer’), because that god was sup- 
posed to have destroyed, on one occasion, a sort of phylloxera threatening ruin to the 
vines.’ The same hero was credited with having driven bears, wolves, and venomous 
snakes out of Crete,’ though the modern Cretans attribute the same feat to St. Paul.: 
Poseidon was reported to have destroyed the snakes which, in former ages, made the isle 
of Tenos uninhabitable.” In the isles of Absyrtos (well known from the story of the 
Argonauts) Medeia was said to have driven out the snakes feared by the inhabitants and 
to have banished them into the tomb of her slain brother.° Pausanias (V.14.1)" reports 
the tradition current at Olympia, according to which Heracles, on making sacrifice there, 
was bothered by flies, whereupon he sacrificed to Zeux Apomyios, who promptly drove the 
flies beyond the Alpheios. 

Similar traditions were known to the Hellenistic Jews. Thus we learn that R. Cha- 
nina’s prayer freed Palestine from lions.!? In Christian times, naturally the prayers of 
the saints proved a mighty help. Inthe apocryphal Acts of St. John, the apostle, tired out 
from preaching and travelling, retired to an inn where, alas, he had to share his couch with 
a multitude of noxious bugs. Finding their company unbearable, he besought them in 
touching language to allow him to sleep and ordered them out of the house. They 


*While this article was being prepared for the press, the editors received the sad news that 
Dr. Krappe had died on November 30, 1947. 

1 Folk-Lore 52 (1941) 229-36. 

2 A. Maury, Croyances et légendes du moyen âge (Paris 1896) 226f.; Elvire de Cerny, Contes 
et légendes de Bretagne (Paris 1899) 16; R. C. Hope, The Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells 
of England (London 1893) 16; T. Gwynn Jones, Welsh Folklore and Folk-Custom (London 
{1930]) 84. 

3 Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature A 531.2. 

4 Pausanias 1.248. 

š Strabo XIII.1.64. 

8 Ibid. 

7 Diod. Sic. IV.17.3. 

8 B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das hellenische Altertum (Leipzig 1871) 
43. 

9 Pliny, N. H. IV.12; Steph. Byz. s.v. Tivos; Hesych. s.v. 

10 Hyg. fab. 26. 

u Cf. also Aelian, Hist. anim. V.17; XI.8. 

12 F, Schnitzer, Legenden aus dem Talmud (Berlin, n.d.) 159. 
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promptly obeyed; but when in the morning he found them patiently waiting outside the 
door, he was so moved by their consideration of him that he permitted them to return and 
infest the house." 

The veracious traveller known as Sir John Mandeville gravely asserts that the abbey 
church of St. Catherine, on Mt. Sinai, was completely free from flies, toads, newts, lice, 
fleas, and other venomous beasts, and he ascribes this blessing to a miracle of God and 
Our Lady who, when the monks were driven to despair by the noxious vermin and about 
to quit the site, freed them forever from such pests. 

Julius the Presbyter and Julian the Deacon, two saints of the Greek Church, lived as 
brothers at Aqua Salvia in Myrmidonia. There Julius drove many snakes out of the 
Lacus Hortanus and built a church in honor of the Twelve Apostles. This feat receives 
some light from the parallel accomplishment of a bishop of the West, who banished the 
eels from the Lake of Geneva because fishermen had repeatedly confounded them with 
snakes.16 

In Upper Silesia, St. Adalbert is credited with the same miracle as St. Patrick in 
Treland:. he drove all snakes from the neighborhood of Wielun, near Oppeln, by treading 
upon the head of one.!? In his Dialogues (I.9), Pope Gregory the Great relates that 
Boniface, a bishop of Ferento, drove caterpillars from his garden by adjuring them in the 
name of Christ. An analogous feat is reported of St. Grat, bishop of Aosta, the reputed 
author of a charm which is still recited to drive noxious animals from an estate. He also 
obtained from God the concession that the country around Aosta should be free from 
moles.18 §t. Envel delivered the community of Loc-Envel (Cétes-du-Nord) of wolves 
after compelling one of these beasts, guilty of having swallowed his donkey, to do the 
work of the latter.1® Alcuin, in his Life of St. Waast, relates how one day the saint found a 
bear on the spot he had set aside for the construction of a church. He bade the animal 
clear out and never show itself again on the premises. The bear obeyed.” 

Even as pagan Greeks had turned to Apollon Smintheus and Apollon Parnopios, to- be 
relieved of plagues of mice and locusts, respectively, so Christians called upon their local 
patron saints in times of similar stress—with good reason, as the legends show. St. 
Severinus, the. Apostle of Noricum, and St. Theodorus (sixth century) drove away 
locusts which were devastating the fields. St. Urban, a Gaulish saint of the fifth cen- 
tury, freed the country of rats,? as St. Yvorus, an Irish saint, is said to have done in 
Ireland. St. Ursmarus, a Belgian saint of the seventh century, drove the noxious mice 
from the fields.* In far-off Iceland, Bishop porlékr porhallsson, called ‘the Saint’ (1187— 


13 Acta Joannis, ed. Th. Zahn (Erlangen 1880) 226. 
. M Sir John Mandeville, Voyages and Travels (New York 1898) c. 5, p. 35. 

18 F, Jostes, Sonnenwende II (Münster i.W. 1930) 487. 

16 Etienne de Bourbon, Anecdotes historiques, éd. A. Lecoy de la Marche (Paris 1877) 256, 
No. 305. 

17 W, Nehring, Mitteilungen d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft f. Volkskunde 1 [3] (1897) 9f. 

18 Revue des traditions populaires 19 (1904) 440; cf. Paul Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France 
(1904-1907) III, 37. 

19 Toid. 

2 Alcuin, Opera [1617] 1414; cf. Histoire littéraire 26 (1873) 35f. _ 

21 P, Toldo, Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte 8 (1908) 20 and 32. 

22 Ibid. 23. 

23 Giraldus Cambr. Topogr. Hib. c. 31. 

24 Toldo, loc. cit. 32. A similar feat is ascribed to St. Magnus (eighth century) in the 
Allgäu; cf. J. Waibel and H. Flamm, Badisches Sagenbuch: Sagen Freiburgs und des Breis- 
gaus (Freiburg 1899) 105. 
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93), drove the mice out of Viðey, thus saving the crops. At Wittow, in the isle of Rügen, 
St. George is said to have chased the moles which infested the island at that time. 
Since birds can, upon occasion, prove very noxious to farmers, it is not surprising to hear 
that St. Wereburga, an English saint of the eighth century, drove away the birds which 
were devouring the seeds.?” St. Pol of Léon (Brittany), when still a student, induced the 
birds to respect the fields of his teacher, St. Hydultus.2® When St. Ludger came into the 
region of Billerbeck, he found there many wild ducks and geese eating up everything 
round about; so he drove them away.?® 

When in certain regions Protestantism put an end to the cult of the saints, the popular 
imagination attributed a power as great. as theirs to humbler folk. Thus in Saxony 
gipsies are said to have driven the sparrows out of the village of Sora, near Bodissin, in 
gratitude for hospitality shown them. Ever since these birds have kept out of the dis- 
trict.2° The Zimmerische Chronik (III, 273) relates how a wandering scholar banished 
forever the mosquitos from Neuburg on the Rhine (near Constance). 

Nor was it necessary that the saints act always from selfless motives. Thus St. 
Bernard, according to the Legenda aurea, drove away the flies which disturbed his monks 
at their meals,®? and the Irish saint Nannan similarly banished noxious fleas. In Savoy, 
St. Thecla or St. Tigra (sixth century) drove noisy sparrows from the valley of Maurianne, 
because they disturbed her in her contemplations. a4 


Both Pagan and Christian see in these traditions the evidences of supernatural inter- 
vention; but there are very natural explanations of many of these creations of the Volks- 
phantasie. One factor was the absence of certain noxious or dangerous animals from 
certain islands or other localities (Aristotle, Hist. anim. VIII.27). We know from Solinus, 
who wrote long before St. Patrick set foot in Ireland, that there were no snakes in that 
island. Much the same thing holds true, probably, for the Channel Islands and for more 
than one of the smaller islands of the Mediterranean.* Again, if Heracles was fabled to 
have driven wolves and bears from Crete, the obvious inference is that in historical times 
no such animals were to be found in that island. Nor is this in the least surprising: it is a 
well established fact that the great carnivora are first extirpated in islands; wolves, for 
example, had disappeared from England long before they were driven from Western 
Europe. Their absence from such islands called for an explanation, and the credit was 
accordingly given to some god or hero of old. 


235 P, Herrmann, Island in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Leipzig 1907) I, 327. 

2 A. Haas, Reigensche Sagen (Stettin 1922) 112. 

27 Toldo, loc. cit. 25. 

28 P, Saintyves, Les saints successeurs des dieux (Paris 1907) 234. 

29 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und Märchen aus Westfalen (Leipzig 1859) I, 97. 

3 J. G. Th. Grasse, Der Sagenschatz des Königreichs Sachsen (Dresden 1874) II, 206f.; cf. 
also J. A. E. Kohler, Volksbrauch, Aberglauben, Sagen und andre alte Ueberlieferungen im 
Voigtlande (Leipzig 1867) 552. J 

31 O. Henne-Am Rhyn, Die deutsche Volkssage (Leipzig 1874) 116; cf. also G. Jungbauer, 
Deutsche Sagen aus der čechoslovakischen Republik (Prag 1934) I, 18. 

32 Toldo, Archiv. f. d. Studium d. neueren Spr. 99 (1907) 90f. 

33 Giraldus Cambr., op. et loc. cit. Cf. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament (London 
1918) I, 424 n.2. 

34 A. van Gennep, Religions, moeurs et légendes (Paris 1908-14) IV, 186. 

3 Folk-Lore 52, 235. Cf. also Jean Brunhes, La géographie humaine (Paris 1934) 
I, 460. f 
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It is of course possible, and in some cases fairly probable, that the powerful influence of 
ancient letters had something to do with the popularity of our theme in medieval Europe. 
There is, however, a fair presumption that such traditions do not owe their popularity 
and diffusion exclusively, or even largely, to literary media. The considerations just 
pointed out are so elementary as to warrant the conclusion that this diffusion would have 
been in no wise less, had there been no such literary channels. This inference is confirmed 
by the existence of similar traditions in countries far removed from the Orbis Romanus. 
Thus in Japan, Kébé Daishi, the founder of Shingon Buddhism (ninth century) is credited 
with having driven out the foxes from the island of Shikoku, while elsewhere he is said to 
have rewarded the hospitality of certain good people by ridding their locality of mos- 
quitos.% 


Not always were measures quite as radical resorted to by the holy man. In a number 
of cases the animals are not driven out but merely silenced. Thus Diodorus Siculus 
(IV.22.5) took over from the Sicilian historian Timaeus the following tale: 


When Heracles arrived at the border between Rhegium and Locris and lay down to 
rest after his wearying journey, they say that he was disturbed by the crickets and that 
he prayed to the gods that the creatures which were disturbing him might disappear; 
whereupon the gods granted his petition, and not only did his prayer cause the insects 
to disappear for the moment but in all later times as well not a cricket has ever been 
seen in the land. 


This text does not appear to present the original] version of the story: for the purpose 
Heracles had in mind it was not necessary that the locusts disappear altogether; it was 
quite sufficient that they should become mute. This conclusion is borne out not only by a 
series of parallels to which we shall turn presently, but also by the text of Solinus, drawing 
on Granius Licinianus:*” 


Cicadae apud Reginos mutae, nec usquam alibi: quod silentium miraculo est, nec 
inmerito, cum vicinae quae sunt Locrensium ultra ceteras sonent. causas Granius 
tradit, cum obmurmurarent illic Herculi quiescenti, deum iussisse ne streperent: itaque 
ex eo coeptum silentium permanere. 


What happened in the Greek text reproduced by Diodorus Siculus was a change of the 
original àġwvovs into adavets, no doubt: under the influence of the story type discussed in 
the preceding section and which relates how the hero banished certain animals altogether 
from a certain locality .3* 

Of much the same import is a tale reported by Aelian :* 


At Seriphus (an island in the Aegean) the frogs are mute, though, if carried elsewhere, 
they promptly croak. The inhabitants of the island say that Perseus, fatigued after 
his fight with the Gorgo, rested on the shores of the lake but that the frogs kept him 
from falling asleep. He then prayed to his father Zeus to make them keep still. Zeus 
listened to his prayer, and the frogs in that lake have been mute ever since. 


36 Masaharu Anesaki, Japanese Mythology (Boston 1928) 252. 

37 Ed. Mommeen, p. 41 line 5ff. 

38 Cf. also J. Geffcken, Timaios’ Geographie des Westens (Philologische Untersuch. 13, 
Berlin 1892) 53. 

39 Hist. anim. 111.37; cf. Pliny, N.H. VIII.83 (58); Ant. Car. c. 4; Suidas, s.v. Bárpaxos èx 
Zepiġov; M. Wellmann, Hermes 26 (1891) 556f. Aelian’s story goes back, ultimately, to the 
work of Timaeus. 
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It is of interest to note that they were so still when Ludwig Ross visited the island in 
A.D. 1836.10 

The frogs of Seriphus were not the last to be thus condemned to silence. There is no 
need to waste much space over the silly invention of a flatterer of the Julian dynasty to 
the effect that the young Octavius repeated the miracle of Perseus: 


Cum primum fari coepisset, in avito suburbano obstrepentis forte ranas silere iussit, 
atque ex eo negantur ibi ranae coaxare. 


What is of much greater interest is the survival of the tale in the Middle Ages. Thus St. 
Regulus, a saint of Greek birth living in Italy and France in one of the early centuries of 
the Church, bade the frogs be silent, though he subsequently released them from this 
obligation.‘ St. Senorina, a Portuguese saint of the tenth century, repeated the miracle 
. because the croaking of the frogs disturbed her in her prayers. Near Ermeton-sur-Biert 
(prov. Namur) the nuns of a convent no longer in existence, being disturbed by the 
croaking of frogs, asked God to put a stop to their noise. Ever since they have been 
silent.“ In Upper Silesia the same feat is attributed to St. Adalbert, in Anjou to an 
anonymous hermit,** at Argy (Berry) to St. Martin and St. Brice,” at Rechenberg (Wirt- 
temberg) to anonymous priests,** at Harbiittel to the curse of an anonymous woman,’ 
at Langendorf near Iglau to the curse of a farm servant,** in Saxony to Bishop Benno of 
Meissen,*! in Wittenberg to Martin Luther,®? in Chorin (Brandenburg) to the pious monks 
of the abbey,®* at Schwante, in the same province, to an unknown beggar.** In Southern 
Europe the same feat is reported of St. Ulphia, St. John of Cerqueto, St. Lingdanus, St. 
George, bishop of Sualli in Sardinia, St. Audoein, the blessed Hermann Coolsmet, St. 
Rainald of Ravenna, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Humbert, St. Quen, and St. Hervé. 
In many cases the narrator adds that the frogs have been silent ever since, for example 


4 L. Ross, Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln des Aegaeischen Meeres (Stuttgart-Tiibin- 
gen 1840-45) I, 135. 

41 Suet. Div. Aug. XCIV.2. 

42 Toldo, Studien 8, 30. 

43 Ibid. 32. 

4 G., Laport, Le folklore des paysages de Wallonie (Helsinki 1929) 91 [FF Communications 
No. 84]. 

4 Nehring, loc. cit. 9; cf. also F. Lanzoni, Analecta Bollandiana 45 (1927) 225. 

48 L. Bonnemére, Revue des traditions populaires 1 (1886) 49. 

47 Laisnel de la Salle, Le Berry (Paris 1900) 158f. 

48 A, Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben (Freiburg i. Br. 1861-62) I, 116f. 

49 A. Kuhn and F. L. W. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche (Leip- 
zig 1848) 270. l 

86 Jungbauer, op. cit. IT, 8. 

51 Grässe, op. cit. I, 44; St. Benno, with fine modesty, on second thought gives them again 
leave to croak, admitting that God may enjoy their croaking more than his prayers; cf. G. 
Frenken, Wunder und Taten der Heiligen (München 1925) 223. For the same sentiment in 
a Jewish story cf. Bin Gorion, Der Born Judas (Leipzig s.d.) IIT, 119. 

82 Kuhn and Schwartz 136; cf. Grasse I, 44. 

88 Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und Märchen (Berlin 1843) 207f. 

» Ibid. 162. 

5 J. B. Bagatta, Admiranda Orbis Christiani (Augustae Vindelicorum et Dilingae 1659) 
I, 470ff.; P.-C. Cahier, Caractéristiques des saints dans lart populaire (Paris 1867) I, 274ff.; 


Baintyves, op. cit. 251. 
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those silenced by St. Senorina.** St. James of the March silences the frogs, then, like 
St. Regulus and St. Benno, repents him of his harshness and sends a companion to revoke 
the order. By mistake the messenger uses the singular form of the verb, and as a result 
only one frog has been heard there ever since.57 

In the Occident the story is not older than the age of Hellenism. It is perhaps not 
‘without significance that we find it again in Japan, where it is attached to a Buddhist 
saint :58 


Teoyo, a pious monk living near Osaka in the seventeenth century planted a spruce 
forest to obtain that peace which he felt he required for his devotions. Unfortunately, 
he was disturbed by the croaking of frogs. So he prayed that they might be condemned 
to silence, and his prayers were listened to. Teoyo was however tolerant enough oc- 
casionally to permit the frogs to resume their croaking, and they always did so without 
delay.. But whenever he asked them to be quiet again, they promptly obeyed. 


‘One might be tempted to consider this story a Buddhist legend carried to Japan by 
Buddhist monks at the first introduction of Buddhism from India and China. The 
absence of Indian variants, however, and the late date of the tale (clearly subsequent to the 
first contacts of the Japanese with Jesuit missionaries) make it on the whole more likely 
that we are dealing with a simple transplantation of the tale from the Occident. 

In another group of stories it is not a question of frogs but of birds, whose chatter 
disturbs the holy man, or which had incurred his wrath by soiling his church or his brevi- 
ary. A Middle High German passionary relates how St. Francis of Assisi is disturbed by 
swallows ag he delivers a sermon. He mildly suggests that they interrupt their chatter, 
and they hasten to adopt this suggestion. Crickets were similarly obedient to the saint’s 
word. A student of Paris, on being bothered by the chatter of a swallow, observes to 
his fellows: ‘This is one of the swallows which disturbed St. Francis,’ and he requests it to 
be silent in the name of St. Francis. On hearing this name, the bird gives itself up to the 
student, who allows it to fly away but is never again disturbed by it.*® In the same 
manner St. Aldebrandus, St. Gandulphus, and John of Capistrano silenced swallows and 
St. Tygris, sparrows. In Upper Silesia, St. Ceslas (died 1242) drove away noisy mag- 
pies. At Beuthen, in the same region, St. Hyacinthus cursed the magpies because their 
chatter had interrupted him in a funeral oration, and they have never since been in that 
neighborhood. At the prayer of St. Oda the magpies were banished forever from the 
forest of Weert (Netherlands), where they had similarly disturbed the saint.“ Somewhat 
different is a legend localized at Riga and connected with the name of Peter the Great: 


When Peter besieged Riga (A.D. 1710), the city was defended by the magic of a 
Swedish princess, who transformed herself into a magpie. Peter broke the charm by 
shooting the bird with a silver bullet. The magpie, who was anything but dead, then 
tried to betray Peter (who had entered the city in disguise) with her chatter, and Peter 
cursed it. Since that day no magpie has been found at five versts around the city. 


56 Bagatta, op. cit. I, 466. 

57 Ibid. 

58 D, Brauns, Japanische Märchen und Sagen (Leipzig 1885) 317f. 
59 Frenken, op. cit. 124ff. 

80 Thid. 223. 

51 Bagatta I, 417. 

62 Nehring, op. et loc. cit. 

63 Tbid. 10. 

64Q. Dahnhardt N atutsagen (Leipzig 1907-12) ITT, 217. 

65 Tbid. ITI, 218, 
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On preaching at Altenberg, in Thuringia, St. Boniface was disturbed by the cries of 
ravens, jackdaws, and crows. He drove them away with his prayers.* A Breton 
legend, localized near the village of Chapelleen Saint-Briac, tells of an irate hermit who 
cursed all the birds in a forest for their chatter, whereupon the sea overwhelmed the 
forest together with the chapel of the holy man.‘ According to a variant of the tale, 
the birds had been sent expressly by Satan to disturb the religious services. The site is 
still covered by a black pool, called la mare de St. Coulman.** A sixteenth-century Dutch 
chronicle reports how Bishop Egbert, on reading mass one day at St. Peter’s Cathedral at 
Tréves, was soiled by a swallow and thereupon besought God henceforth to keep all 
swallows out of the sacred edifice. His prayer was heard, and if a swallow ventures to 
enter the cathedral, it dies forthwith.‘ A similar feat is attributed to a Protestant 
minister of the Kreuz-Kirche at Dresden; however, the birds thus banished are not 
swallows but common sparrows guilty of having disturbed the divine service.7° The 
anonymous parson had a predecessor in a Roman Catholic bishop, who excommunicated 
and drove away, on pain of death, certain noisy sparrows which had molested the divine 
service at the cathedral church of Macon.” An Italian saint, St. Francis of Fabriano, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, had been less severe, contenting himself with having 
the chattering swallows condemned to be silent henceforth.” 

Of somewhat the same import are three legends, two English and one Continental one, 
explaining the absence of nightingales from certain woods. Thus at Havering-at-Bower 
the birds are said to have been driven off at the prayer of Edward the Confessor, whose 
pious meditations had been interrupted by their song.” Again, there are no nightingales 
in St. Leonard’s Forest (Sussex) because St. Leonard, a contemporary of Clovis, bade 
them depart, never to return, for the same reason.% In the Rhineland, St. Bernard, 
on visiting the Cistercian abbey of Himmerode, found it in plain decadence, and he was not 
slow in attributing this lamentable case to the nightingales singing in the woods near-by 
and filling the minds of the brothers with worldly thoughts. He therefore compelled the 
birds to leave the region. They flew to the nunnery of Stuben, on the Moselle; but the 
tradition is discreet enough not to mention the effects their song is likely to have had on 
the pious nuns.’ 


What is the origin of these traditions? It will not do to derive the stories about the 
mute frogs from the classical authors and the frogs of Seriphus: Aelian was altogether 
unknown in the Occident throughout the Middle Ages, as his text was Greek; Pliny does 
not reproduce the story of Perseus’ prayer and its fulfilment; and to derive these wide- 
spread tales from the text of Suetonius would seem very hazardous. It is on the whole 
far more probable that the ancient and medieval traditions have a common origin, 


& L. Bechstein, Thüringer Sagenbuch (Wien-Leipzig 1885) I, 283f.; Grimm, Deutsche 
Sagen, No. 291. 

87 Sébillot, op. cit. IT, 63. 

68 E, de Cerny, Saint-Suliac et ses traditions (Dinan 1861) 63-68. 

69 J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Märchen und Sagen (Leipzig 1845) 423. 

10 Grisse, op. cit. II, 206f. 

71 Etienne de Bourbon, ed. cit. 255f., No. 304. 

72 Studien 8, 32. 

173 T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, English Folk-Lore (London 1878) 92. 

u W., Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the 
Borders (London 1879) 299f. 

7% L., Uhland, Schriften III, 92. 
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Nor is this difficult to find. It is a well-known fact that the frogs of certain ponds and 
lakes are silent, while in others, frequently in the close neighborhood of the former, they 
are vocal enough. The reason for this difference in behavior was not unknown to the 
ancients, who shrewdly suggested that the cold temperature of certain inland bodies of 
water, produced by cold springs which empty into them, were responsible for the silence 
of these frogs. As is now well known, the croaking is peculiar to the male frog and is not 
heard until the beginning of the mating season, which in turn is strictly dependent upon 
the temperature of the water. Another reason which may well account for these tradi- 
tions is the existence of frog species which croak but little or not at all, e.g. Rana alpina™ 
and Rana arvalis,”7 of which the latter is very common in Southern Europe. The occur- 
rence of the ‘mute’ species in some pond or lake may thus very well have given rise to 
stories of the type reviewed. 

A similar rational explanation is put forward by Strabo (VI.1.9; cf. also Aristotle, 
Hist. anim. V.24.2) to explain the silence of the crickets on the one side of the river Halex, 
in the territory of Rhegium. That side of the river being, at that time, thickly wooded, 
there was a generous precipitation of dew which effectively prevented the insects from 
spreading their wings, and the ancients were aware that the sound of crickets is produced 
by a friction of the insects’ wings with their legs (Aristotle, Hist. anim. IV.9.2). 

What holds true for the silent frogs and crickets is no less pertinent to the other tradi- 
tions explaining the absence of certain bird or animal species from certain neighborhoods. 
The true reasons for this absence are as yet largely unknown, as are many of the laws 
governing the geographical distribution of animals. To quote an obvious and well- 
known example: the common stork builds its nest in all villages of Central Europe and in 
Alsace; but it is not found in the rest of France, though certainly there is no lack of marsh- 
land and swamp in that country. What science has not been able to explain, the villagers 
were not at a loss to account for; hence arose the stories of how a saint, a bishop, a hermit 
or, in Protestant Germany, Martin Luther had driven away the birds or animals in 
question because they had disturbed him in his prayers or pious meditations, because 
they had shown disrespect to sacred objects, or because they had in other ways interfered 
with the personal comfort of hero or saint.78 
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78 No consideration has been given, in the above study, to animal trials and the excom- 
munication of animals. The subject has been adequately dealt with in more than one mono- 
graph; cf. Agnel, Curiosités judiciaires et historiques: Procès contre les animaux (Paris 1858); 
Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament (London 1918) III, 424; Thompson, Motif-Indez of 
Folk-Literature B 275.2; P. Saintyves, ‘Procés et excommunications contre les animaux,’ 
Revue des traditions populaires 27 (1912) 155-57. 


